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manual work, stretched forth in impotent supplica-
tion through the bars of what looked uncommonly
like a prison cell. Publicity, which the restrictions
imposed by Parliament had made an absolute condi-
tion precedent to the success of the scheme, was
not a side of the business for which Mr. Chamberlain
was, either by temperament or by experience, par-
ticularly well qualified. He was only three years
short of fifty, but his life had consisted mainly of
business and administration: oratory had played but
a minor role, and propaganda a still smaller part.
Mr. Chamberlain had never acquired the flair for
good propaganda. It is an ironical thing that the
man who has made what have been perhaps the most
effective gestures of modern times has made his best
propaganda, as it were, by accident. He has taken
steps because he considered them the reasonable
and obvious steps to take, and has achieved spec-
tacular results, which are the envy of totalitarian
propagandists. But these happy strokes do not
mean that Mr. Chamberlain is a skilful propagandist.
In the ordinary way, it would be truer to say that
he, in common with a large number of his colleagues,
while politically conscious of the value of propaganda,
has not found the key which unlocks its secrets. In
regard to the publicity for the National Service
schemes, Mr. Lloyd George has been critical of Mr.
Chamberlain's efforts; and in this regard there is
substance in his point. Criticisms of Mr. Chamber-
lain by Mr. Lloyd George in regard to administration
must be considered in the light of Mr. Chamberlain's
superior administrative powers. In the field of
propaganda however, the position is reversed, and
Mr. Lloyd George's instinct is a surer guide.

What with bad publicity, insufficient powers,
Parliamentary and Governmental restrictions, and
inter-departmental friction, most of the expected